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all college teachers and professors, to be organised into a 
series of consentaneous teaching bodies, one in each 
Faculty, 

In sketching what seems a possible and satisfactory 
scheme for the university reform of the future, it is de : 
sirable first of all to ascertain what sum of money can be 
spent with advantage in a single locality like Oxford ; 
and, secondly, what can be reasonably done with the 
surplus funds now administered through Oxford. It ap¬ 
pears that about 400,000/. a year may be reckoned as the 
immediate prospective revenue of the colleges and uni¬ 
versity of Oxford. Of this, 150,000/. a year would nobly 
endow a reformed Oxford, leaving 250,000/. a year for 
other purposes. The University of Oxford is generally 
regarded as a place, whereas it is essentially a corporation. 
Whilst the University could not with benefit dispense 
more than 150,000/. a year within the city of Oxford, there 
is no reason why it should not have a series of institu¬ 
tions connected with it in London, or even in other great 
cities. The universities founded in this way by the sur¬ 
plus revenues of Oxford and Cambridge in London, Bir¬ 
mingham, Manchester, Leeds, and Bristol, should be 
equally endowed with the parent universities, and might 
form as do the German universities a series of co-operating 
institutions from one of which to another the student 
could pass as the special direction of his studies might 
determine, and the professorial positions in which (of 
graduated value) would furnish a ladder to be climbed 
by those who devote themselves to the professorial 
career. 

Leaving the question aside, as to the ultimate disposal 
of surplus revenues, there is no doubt that with the intro¬ 
duction of a system of professorial teaching, combined 
with a rigid pass examination, and the removal of the 
baneful “competition for honours,” Oxford could be 
maintained in external appearance much as it is with 
150,000/. a year of endowment. The college buildings 
would remain as boarding-houses and would have to 
compete as such with the ordinary lodgings in the city. 
There would be a limited number (two or three in each 
college) of domestic “tutors'’ or house-masters to pre¬ 
serve order and give advice to the students resident in 
colleges, whilst the entire teaching would be performed 
by the greatly-increased professorial staff. 

With or without the more radical points of this change, 
any Bill professing to reform Oxford and Cambridge 
ought to embrace the following provisions, or some at 
least of them; none of them are comprised in the Govern¬ 
ment measure. 

1. The creation of new professorships and their arrange¬ 
ment with the old ones in Faculties (say Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Physical Science, and Literature), on as com¬ 
plete a scale as the most fully-developed German uni¬ 
versity presents—say Leipzig—where with a total revenue 
of 50,000/. a year the University has 115 professors as 
against 43 in Oxford. 

2. The giving of the sole control of the curriculum of 
study in each Faculty to the official members of that 
Faculty, together with the sole right to appoint examiners 
and to elect to vacant professorships. The existing 
“ Boards of Studies ” might without difficulty be deve¬ 
loped into the required Faculties. 

3. The exclusion of all non-resident graduates and of 


persons not officially recognised as teachers (members of 
Faculties) from participation in university government. 

4. The imposition of a thorotigh matriculation examina¬ 
tion (to embrace the elements of physical science and 
other modern studies) on all students seeking admission 
to the university ; the subjects of examination and 
standard to be arranged and determined by a committee 
of the faculties in concert with other great national educa¬ 
tional bodies. 

5. The abolition of “ college monopoly,” and the introduc¬ 
tion of free trade in the boarding and the teaching of 
undergraduates—firstly, by permitting an undergraduate 
(whether enjoying a college scholarship or not) to reside 
where he may find the cheapest and best accommodation 
either in or out of college; and secondly, by pro¬ 
hibiting any compulsory exaction from him of attend¬ 
ance on, or payment for, any teaching which he does 
not voluntarily select as the most likely to add to his 
knowledge, or to enable him to pass with credit the only 
examination he would have to undergo, viz., the “pass” 
examination of the faculty, admitting him to the degree of 
Bachelor or of Master. 

6. The institution of a Doctor’s degree to be given in 
the Faculty of Science, and in that of Literature after the 
degree of Bachelor, on presentation by the candidate of 
an original thesis to be approved by the Faculty, and to 
be published (publication being indispensable). 

7. The annual assignment from surplus revenue of 
some thousands a year to each Faculty to be dispensed 
by them in special missions, explorations, travels, and 
researches. 

8. The general control by the State Government of the 
finances and public ac;s of the university. The con- 
tinual control of a richly-endowed corporation by the 
State is an indispensable safeguard. 

9. The prohibition of the employment of any collegiate 
or university funds for any ecclesiastical purpose or for 
any other non-academic purposes. 

10. The removal of all religious tests in connection 
with any office (professorial or other) held in the uni¬ 
versity or colleges, as well as the abolition of all compul¬ 
sion. in regard to religious observances such as are now 
exacted from undergraduates. 

To make all or the major portion of the changes here 
advocated would be truly to change the character of our 
English universities. They would be restored to national 
uses as universities worthy of the name ; they would 
cease to be the “ Kindergarten” of the wealthy classes, to 
whom they belong by no right, and by whom they have 
long been appropriated and misused. 

APPENDIX. 

Facts with regard to Teachers and Students in the 
University of Oxford , derived from the “ Utdversity 
Calendar” of 1875. 

There are about 2,400 undergraduates, or persons in 
statu pupil lari , on the College and University books ; 400 
of these graduate in each year, the average time spent in 
the University being over four years. 

Of these 75 per cent, read for honours in the various 
schools or Faculties, whence it appears that there are 
about (probably less than) 1,800 students in Oxford 
reading for honours. Of these 1,800 it appears that 33 
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per cent, read for the school of Literae Humaniores 
(Philosophy,'Classical History, and Philology), 20 per cent, 
for the school of Modern History, 17 per cent, for the 
school of Theology, 15 per cent, for the school of Law, 
7 per cent, for the school of Mathematics, and only 6'5 
for the school of Physical Science. 

Of the 2,400 undergraduates 24 per cent, hold college 
scholarships or exhibitions varying in value from 30/. to 
100/. a year, exclusive of scholarships or exhibitions 
granted by external bodies. 

There are at this moment 360 fellows of colleges, ex¬ 
clusive of heads and professors, of whom 140 (out of a 
total of 160 coliege lecturers and tutors) are resident and 
engaged in teaching. The average endowment of a fel¬ 
lowship is 250/. 

There are thirty-seven University professors and six 
University readers or assistant professors, of whom nine 
give no definite courses and have no pupils. They are 
distributed in subjects thus : Theology, five ; Medicine, 
two ; Law, four, and a reader ; Lit. Human, seven, and 
a reader ; Mathematics, three ; Physical Science, seven, 
and four readers ; Modern History, three, and a reader ; 
Fine Art and Modern Languages, seven. 

Taking the total number of teachers, both collegiate 
and professorial, and the total number of honour-students, 
according to the subjects which they respectively teach 
and pursue (which subjects may be ascertained from 
the calendar), we find that in Literae Humaniores the 
proportion of collegiate and professorial teachers to 
students is 1 : S'S ; in Mathematics, 1:6; in Physical 
Science, 1:7; in Modern History, 1:5; in Law, 

I : 15-5. 

Estimating the average annual income of a college 
lecturer or tutor at 500/., we find that 75,000/. is the sum 
required to pay at this rate for 150 such persons. This 
sum is exactly what the scholarship fund (40,000/.), plus 
140 fellowships of 250/. each amounts to ; so that, prac¬ 
tically, the teaching in Oxford colleges is paid for, not by 
the parents of undergraduates, but by a portion of the 
collegiate endowments—to wit, the scholarship fund and 
two-fifths of the fellowship fund. 

The statement recently made by Sir John Lubbock in 
the debate on the Universities Bill in the House of Com¬ 
mons, to the effect that Oxford practically has done 
nothing for the development of the study of physical 
science, is amply justified by the above figures ; there 
are only seven professors and four readers of all the 
various physical sciences in Oxford ; only one twenty- 
fourth of the undergraduate students in the place pursue 
the study of physical science; and of all the three hundred 
and sixty fellowships in the various colleges only five are 
held by persons (exclusive of professors) who have been 
elected to them in consideration of their attainments in 
physical science. In four more fellowships the application 
of mathematics to physics has been allowed to count in 
establishing a student’s claim to such fellowship. 

The public schools teach physical science to so few 
boys, and teach it so inefficiently, that there are quite as 
many scholarships for excellence in this subject offered to 
the matriculating students as there are worthy candidates. 
The fact that the public schools never teach physical 
science to all their pupils and only as a rule to the dullest 
uoys in the school, who are carefully selected for this 


study on account of their failure in classics and mathe¬ 
matics, is simply due to the fact that’ neither the colleges 
nor the university introduce any branch of physical science 
into any one of their compulsory examinations. And 
this fact is further explained by the fact that the college 
lecturers and tutors, and even the heads of houses, 
are, with few exceptions, men who have been school¬ 
masters, or who hope to be so, and who are identified in 
every way with the pedagogic profession. 

In fact,'using the term without any offensive implica¬ 
tion, the College authorities, together with the school¬ 
masters, form a “ ring ” whose interest it is to suppress a 
class of studies of which they are themselves ignorant. 
The university professoriate, which should act as a 
higher body, to control and stimulate the pedagogic class 
of teachers, is, as already mentioned, a nonentity. There 
is no such higher power—the “ University ” is ridden 
over roughshod by the “Academy for Young Gentle¬ 
men.” An Oxford Man 

THE BASQUES 

Essai sur la Laugue Basque. Par F. Ribary. Traduit 
du Hongrois par j. Vinson. (Paris : F. Vieweg, 1877.) 
Basque Legends. By W. Webster. (Griffith and Farren 
1877,) 

, ~PHE Etruscans perhaps excepted, there is no race that 
J- has had a greater attraction for the ethnologist and 
the student of language than the Basque. Defended by 
the mountain-fastnesses of the Pyrenees, with peculiar 
physiognomy, language, and manners, they seem to be 
the last waif and stray of a people and family of speech 
which have elsewhere disappeared. Whence did they 
come? and what is their kinship? are the two questions 
which have long been discussed warmly and to little pur¬ 
pose. Are we to regard them as the descendants of the 
ancient Iberi, and find their traces, with Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, in the local names of Spain, of Sicily, and of 
Southern Italy, or are we to bring them from Africa on 
the one side, or from America on the other, or finally 
let them drop from the clouds, or grow up spontaneously 
on their native soil ? Certain it is that languages like 
Basque were spoken in the north of Spain under Roman 
rule ; at least, the town called Graccuris, in honour of 
Tiberius Gracchus, is a genuine Basque compound of 
iri or hiri “city,” like Iria Flavia, “the Flavian 
burgh.” Exclusive of emigrants in South America, 

the present Basque population amounts to about 
800,000, of whom 660,000 are Spanish, and 140,000 
French. Their language has little resemblance to 

any other known tongue, whether ancient or modern- 
Erro claimed for it the privilege of having been spoken 
in Paradise ; and Larramendi proudly named his gram¬ 
mar (1729) “ El Impossible Vencido ”—“The Impossible 
Conquered.” The native works upon the language, how¬ 
ever, were all tainted with mysticism and want of scien¬ 
tific method, and it is only of late years that this interest¬ 
ing speech has been examined in the light of science and 
exact scholarship, and grammars composed which treat it 
in a rational way. Materials for the work have been pre¬ 
pared by the researches of Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who 
has accurately mapped out the several dialects of the 
language, has noted their individual characteristics and 
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